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her presumptuous dispute for precedency with the queen dowager
in the court of Edward YL was, that as the wife of the protector
and guardian of the realm, she had a right to take place of every
lady in England. It is possible that, with the exception of the
ladies of the royal family, she might; "but the act of Henry \ 111.,
whereby it was provided that Anne of Cleves should take preced-
ence after his queen and the princesses his daughters, of every
other lady in the realm, settled the matter of Katharine Parr's
precedency beyond contravention; and the arrogant duchess was
compelled to yield, but never forgave the mortification.

The tender affection which the young king lavished on the
queen dowager, and his reverence for her talents, virtue, and piety,
. excited the jealousy and ill-will, not only of the duchess of Somer-
set, but of her husband also, and'the vulgar insolence of the former
was systematically exerted to keep so powerful a rival from the
court. The king was certainly far more attached to his uncle,
Thomas Seymour, than to the protector, and Katharine Parr had
always been to him in the place of the mother whom he had never
known. Edward's practice of coming by the private entrance
unattended into queen Katharine's apartments, where no official
spies could intrude to witness and report what passed between
him and the admiral, caused great uneasiness to the protector and
his party. Edward's best-loved sister, Elizabeth, and his accom-
plished cousin, lady Jane Gray, were in the interest of the admiral,
both being pupils of queen Katharine, and residing under her
roof.

When queen Katharine had been the wife of her beloved
Seymour some months, there was a prospect of her becoming a
mother. Her raptures at the anticipation of a blessing which
had been denied to all her other marriages, carried her beyond the
bounds of discretion; her husband was no less transported than
herself: the feelings of paternity with them amounted to passion.
The queen was then at Hanworth, one of the royal manors belong-
ing to her dower, from whence Seymour escorted her to Ms prin-
cipal baronial residence, Sudely castle.

The residence of the princess Elizabeth under their roof was
fatal to the wedded happiness of Seymour and Katharine. The
queen, forgetful that a blooming girl in her fifteenth year was no
longer a child, had imprudently encouraged the admiral to romp
with her royal stepdaughter in her presence. Afterwards, when
she found her husband took improper liberties with the princess
in her absence, she was displeased with both, and very sharply
reproved the princess's governess for her neglect of her duty to
her royal pupil, in permitting her to fall into such reprehensible